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I shall always remember these last hours of the year 1867, and the first
hours of 1868. Sehaumburg and I had remained seated on the terrace absorbed
in a silent reverie, from which we were roused only for an instant at midnight by
the arrival of our servants bringing us an enormous bouquet, with their good
wishes. At our feet rolled the silver waters of the Jumna, in the broad still
surface of which the sky mirrored its thousands of glittering stars; and behind
us, beside us, above us, towered the Taj, a mystic monument of love, displaying
its immaculate whiteness beneath the pale light of the radiant planets. Not a
sound disturbed our solitude, excepting when a .slight breeze blowing across the
river bore to us at intervals the echoes of an English orchestra celebrating the
beginning of the new year at some mess-table, or the sad and monotonous sounds
of the brass cymbals of a small encampment of bayaderes lying on the banks.
We continued silent and thoughtful, half inebriated by the sublime spectacle and
by the perfume of the jessamine and the orange and the wilderness of flowers
which surrounded us. At last, at three o'clock in the morning, still silent, we
regained our rooms. But every one who has travelled widely and for a long
period, far from what we call civilised countries, knows as well as I do that the
true traveller, he who believes in and desires to accomplish a useful task, neither
can nor should give more than a few brief moments to feelings and reminiscences;
and therefore, by the advent of morning, we had already shaken off our reveries,
and were discussing more eagerly than ever about the road we were going to take,
not in the direction of France, but still farther onwards towards the north of
India.

Our first destination was to be Delhi; and I decided that for pur journey
thither we should not avail ourselves of the railway at least as far as Aligurh,
but follow the old road, which would enable us to visit Secundra again, and see
the holy Muttra and the places surrounding it, which have been rendered famous
by Krishna.

In the course of the morning, while walking among the ruins of palaces
which adorn the banks of the Jumna below the Taj, I witnessed a strange and
touching scene. I was about to descend one of those ghats, or great stone
staircases which lead to the river, when a plaintive song, interrupted by sobs,
struck my ear. I approached softly, and, hiding myself completely behind a
tree, saw an old and poorly clad woman sobbing, with her face hidden in her
hands, seated on the steps of red sandstone. At the foot of the staircase, on the
brink of the water, stood two young Hindoo girls, one of them, naked to the
waist, standing upright with her arms raised to heaven, and singing in a strangely
plaintive tone one of those cradle songs with which Indian mothers lull their
infants to sleep. As she sang, she took flowers from a basket, and let the bright-
coloured leaves fall into the water. I could not make out the meaning of this
strange ceremony until, leaning forward, I perceived a sort of small wicker raft
floating on the water, on which lay the dead body of an infant. This explained
the spectacle. The poor mother, some nautchni, unable to pay the expenses of a
funeral pile to consume the remains of the poor little creature, had resolyed to
confide them to the sacred waters of the Jumna; and she was there, accompanied
by her sister and mother, bidding her infant a last adieu. She was accom-
plishing no rite; her heart alone had inspired her with the idea of singing the
usual song once more to the poor little one; and, with a not less touching